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An extension of a project that examined the 
associations between parental responses to children's emotional upset 
and children's competence in preschool, this study focuses on gender 
differ^ences in the socialization of competence. Parents' warmth and 
responsiveness, firmness and control, and responses to their 
children's emotional upset were assessed in 30 families. Parent 
self-reports, observer ratings, home observations, and a projective 
interview measure were used. In the projective interview, children 
were asked to finish stories by saying how parents would respond when 
the story child confronted emotionally stressful events. Children's 
competen(:;e was assessed by administering the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test and by having the child's teacher complete Baumrind's 
Preschool Behavior Q-Sort. In general, gender differences in 
socialization vrere outweighed by gender similarities. Mothers and 
fathers showed no mean differences in measures of warmth, control, or 
responsiveness to children's emotional upset. Boys and girls were 
equally cooperative with their parents a;? well as with their peers 
and preschool teachers. Two sex-of-child differences emerged: fathers 
were more firm with their sons, and girls attributed more comforting 
responses to story parents on the projective measure. Despite the few ^. 
observed differences in socialization practices, consistent mean 
differences were found on the outcome measures. Girls were rated as 
being more socially competent in preschool, (Author/CB) 
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Abstract 



This paper concerns gender differences in the ' 
socialization o£ coipetence. Parents' warnth and 
responsiveness,^ firaness and control, and responses to their 
children's eaotional upset uere assessed for 30 faailies 
using self reports, observer ratings, hose observations, and 
a projective measure* Coapete&ce was assessed by Bauarind*s 
Preschool Behavior Q-Scrt and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test • 

In general, gender differences in socialization were 
outveighed by geinder siisil arities* Mothers and fathers 
showed no mean dif £arv?.Rces in aeasures of warnth, control, 
or responsiveness to children's eaotional upset. Boys and 
girls were equally cooperative with their parents as well as 
Hith their peers and preschool teachers* Only two 
sex-of-child differences emerged: fathers were more fira 
with their sons, and girls attributed more comforting 
responses to story-parents on the projective measure. 
Despite the few observed differences in socialization 
practices, consistent wean differences were found on the 
outcome measures. Girls were rated as more competent 
overall in preschool, and were higher on U of 1 1 individual 



scales assessing various aspects of coapeteacei 
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Sex Differences in the Socialization of Competence in 



The original ofcjective of this project was to examine 
the associations between parental responses to children's 
emotional upset and children's coapetence in preschool. 
Parental responses to upset were assessed in the context of 
other relevant diaensions of parenting (such as warmth. 



parent self reports, observer ratings, and a child 
projective neasure* 

The aain results cf this project are reported in detail 
elsewhere (Boberts, 1983; fioharts, in preparation; Roberts 
and Strayer, in preparation) , but can be sunaarized brieflj 
as follows: (1) For both waiath and control, non-linear 
relationships were found of the sort predicted by a 
3-di«ensional topological «a<tel of the relationships between 
these aspects of parenting and child coapetence. (2) As 
expected, parental warwth, not control, showed the strongest 
associations with ciliild coapetence, accounting for 57^ of 
the variance in an aggregatri measure of general competence. 
(3) Parental responses to children's emotional upset eaerged 
as a aajor aspect of parenting, often accounting for acre of 
the variance in child cutcoaes than did aeasures of parental 
firmness and control. {^) Both observer and fathers' 
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hoae observations. 
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reports of encouraging the expression of negative affect in 
c/vildren were positively related to aeasures of child 
coipetence. On the projective s&asure, children's 
attributions to parents of pragaatic, situationally 
appropriate responses to esotlonal upset wi^re also 
positively related to competence. (Pragmatic responses 
were, in fact, the type of response nost often wade by 
parents.) While these two approaches tended to be viewed by 
the children as siQtaaliy exclusive, theoretical 
considerations suggest that an optinal parental response to 
upset would incorporate features of both» 

Although the focus of this research project was not on 
sex differences per se, such differences emerged. This 
paper focuses on these differences, presenting thea in terns 
of three of the four gender-linked issues identified by 
Mdccoby and Martin (1963) whether mothers and fathers parent 
differently, whether beys and girls are parented 
differently, and whether boys and girls respond differently 
to similar sociali^a ticn pressures. The gender differences 
found in relative coopetence will be discussed in the light 
of the gender differences found in socialization. 
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Thirty tuo-parent families with a child in preschool or 
ddfcare (aean age, 4.3 yeairs) participated in the study. 
Nineteen were girls and 11 were boys* The Duncan 
SociO'-EconoBiic Index was calculated for the parent with the 
highest incoae (usuall]f the father) , and ranged froa 33 to 
92, with a nean of 67 (fiueller and Parcel, 1961). 

faaily interactions were assessed by four methods. 
Each parent coapleted the Child Rearing Practices Q-Sort 
(BlociCf unaated) , a 91-iteB set distributad by the parent 
into 7 categories ranging iroai "least descriptive" to ••■ost 
descriptive** of their own parenting practices. Four scales 
were constructed for each parent fros this Q-sort (Strict, 
if^dra. Involved as Parent, and Encourages Eaotional 
Expression) • Items for eav^h scale were assembled 
rationally, then tested empirically (those with an 
iten<-total correlation less than .40 were deleted) • 

A home observation session was done, lasting from 
suppertime until the child's bedtime (approximately two 
hours) . Behaviors were coded according to an 8S-category 
systes, as described bel'^w. Behaviors were recorded, along 
with the initiator and target individuals, on a snail 
computerized encoder. A focal-individual sampling strategy 
was used, with lO-minote sessions alternating between the 
child and each parent.* 

8 
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The intentioa cf the ceding scheso was to provide a 
comprehensive running record of faiily interactons. To this 
end, activities (e.g., ♦•watches TV") were coded, along with 
social initiations (e.g., -SFeafcs", -directs") and social 
responses (e.g., -ignores, no response- , "coaplies") , as well 
as ag.onistic exchanges (e.g^, -hits"). Affective categories 
(e.g., -cries-) were also included. Full details are in 

Roberts (1983) ^ 

Percent agreeaent and K.appa were calculated for the 
categories considered as a set by comparing the categories 
coded at each second, thus placing a preaiua on inter-rater 
tiling as well as on inter-rater agreeaent. Under these 
stringent conditions, the anaber of agreeaents divided by 
agreements plus disagreements equaled 79.2%, and the value 
for Kappa was .723. In later ianalyses, some of these 
categories were combined, so that actual reliability values 
are soieunat higher* 

In addition to ffaamary observation variables (in which 
the frequency for a category is reported as a percentage of 
ail events recorded for the family) , other variables were 
formed on the bases of contingencies derived from lag 
analyses of tho data. Variables that were closely linXed 
conceptually and empirically were transformed into z-scores 
and aggregated. 

9 
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Follouiag the cbservation session^ the observer 
conpieted 46*^ Pdrent Rating Scales (Bauirind, 1970a, i970b) • 
Four aggregate scales uere derived frvi the individual 
Parent Hating Scales fclloHing Bauirind (1971). These were 
Fira, Directs, Vara, aod fiesponsive (this last scale was 
called by Baumrind "Encourages Independence and 
Individuality") • In addition, a fifth scale was developed, 
Snrourages Expression cf Negative Affect. 

The final aieasure of fanily interactions uas a 
projective interview aeasure given to the children* This 
aeasure, called the Unfinished Stories, was devised for the 
present study. It consists of 10 short story .stems in which 
the story child confronts a nuMhec of emotionally stressful 
events. The target child completes each story by saying how 
tne story parents uould respond. The story characters were 
represented by a family of dolls, which the child was 
encouraged to manipulate along uith accompanying props. 

Responses were tape recorded,, transcribed, and scored 
for the reactions of the story parents (e.g., "comforts", 
"responds by taking pragmatic, appropriate action") . 
Inter-rater agreement divided by agreements plus 
disagreements was 9Q,9%» scores for each category of 
response were standardi2eQ by dividing the frequency of 
occurrence by the number ot stories scored for each child. 
In addition, since the categories lie along a dimension of 

10 . 
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responses from those thought tc encourage the expression of 
negative affect to these thought to.iake It iost difficult, 
a suHiary index was deiived by calculating the aean overall 
response. (High scores on this index indicate cosforting.) 

Coapetence vas assessed by having each child's 
preschool or daycare teacher ccaplete the Preschool Behavior 
Q-Sort (Bauirind, 1968). A criterion sorting for competence 
uds developed. The g>Sort provided by the teacher was 
correlated with this criterion sort as a oeasure of the 

I 

child's overall coapetence. 

lis addition, nine scale scores were calculated froa the 
Preschool Behavior C-Scrt as aeasures of coapetence in 
specific areas. Four of the nine scales were froa Baunrind 
(1 971) (Friendly vs. hostile to peers. Cooperative vs. 
resistive with adults, Purpcsiive vs. aialess, and 
Achievement Oriented), two were froa Maters, Hippaan, and 
Sroufe (1979) (Peer Coapetence and Ego Strength) , and three 
were devised for this study (Sociable* Socially Effective, 
and Happy) • 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) was chosen 
both as a aeasure of verbal coapetence, and because scores 
on such a standardized t«st are thought to reflect the 
aDility of the child tc pertora in a Mildly stressful 
situation in coapliance to the deiands of an adult st/ranger* 

11 
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Bacii'faaily was seen four^tiies. The parents* Q-Sorts 
were dropped off and piciced up on the first two visits. The 
hoae observation sessicn constituted the third visit, while 
the Peabody was given during the fourth, along with the 
Unfinished Stories* 

Variable Aggr f gat^qijt » Variables assessing children's 
coapetence and parental controlN^nd warmth weif^ grouped 
conceptU4^11y and then aggregated on the bases of cluster and 
factor analyses* The variables assessing parental responses 
to emotional upset were not 'aggregated, however, since they 
^reflect distinct sources of information (i«e*, from the 
points of viev of the parents, the child, and an outside 
observer) , as well as teing of special' theoretical interest* 

In the sections that follow, ge nder-linJced differences 
are\reported froa three levels of analysis. The first and 
finest level contains the Individual items from the Child 
Rearing Practices Q-sort, completed by the each parent. At 
a medium level are the scales derived from this O-sort and 
the Preschool aehavicr Q-sort, as well as the observation 
and projective variables. finally, at the highest or ao.st 
abstracted level are the aggregates reflecting parental 
warmth and ^ntrol and child competence, as mentioned above. 

12 
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SSA^fi£ Di,£f erences. Three of the four sex-linlced 
issues identi^iftd by haccoby and Martin (1983) are addressed 
in this section* a.\ong with mean differences (or ralatiwe 
deficits) on /^he outcoie neesures* 

The first issue is whether there ate differences in the 
behavior of Mothers and fathers. For this saaple, the 
answer is aethod and level dependent. Analysis of the 
iiQdividual ite«s in the Child Hearing Practices Q-Sort (as 
shovn in Tables 1 and 2) revealed that ROthers are tore 
concerned about supervision, and describe thans.el ve:;s as 
uarier, nore supportive, and nore vresponsive to children's 
eaotions. Fathers, on the other hand, value coapetetivenass 
■ore than aot^^rs• 



v 


Insert 


Table 


1 about here 






Insert 


Table 


2 about here 



The tendency for fathers to be soneuhat more 
authoritarian than mothers is indicated by the correlations 
in Table 3« 



Insert Table 3 about here 
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The differences apparent betvraen ■others and fathers at 
this fine level of analysis tend to disappear when itoas are 
aggregated into scales, uhile fathers describe theiselves 
as lore Involved as Parents, the overall iapress^on at a 
aadiUB level o£ analysis is one of siailarity between 
parents across self report, observational, and projective 
neasures (Table 4) . 



Insert Table 4 about here 



A second issue is whether parents treat boys and girls 
differently. For this sanple, there /are suggestions across 

methods that they do. As shown in T/able 5^ parents tend to 

/ 

be aore strict, rejecting, and cont/irolling with boys, and 
soiewhat less respoisive to their /expression of eiotional 
upset. These findings parallel those reported by Baumrind, 
1971 , and Block, 1983. 



Insert Table 5 about here 



As with sex-of -parent differences, sex-of-child 
differences are lost apparent at a fine level of analysis. 
However, two higher level differences (in Father Firs and 
tfte projective variafcl€s) suggest that learned helplessness 
«ay be an iaportant underlying construct, as Baurarind (1977) 

14 
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hypothesizes. The chservatlon variable Father Fir« (unliXe 
seif -reported firaness) correlates positively with aeasures 
of wamth and responsiveness; for boys* it also correlates 
positively with General Coapetance {£= •68, £< .05) . This 
suggests that observed firaness (along with responsiveness) 
aay be providicg contingent situations; in which boys are 
learning tc be effective social agents. For girls, on the 
other hand, certain situations seea salient in which learned 
helplessness aay be occurring- Girls attribute more 
coaforting to story parents on the projective leasure. 
Given the actual preference of parents for taking effective 
action response to child upset (for instance, by resolving 
conflicts) coaforting lay well be given aost often in 
situations in which effective action is not possible or at 

* 

least not obvious (as when the child is hurt in a fall, but 
not seriously enough to deaand first aid). Coaforting, 
then, aay aarX occasions in which the child learns to accept 
passively unpleasant or stressful events. This hypothesis 
is consistent with the negative correlations for both sexes 
between attributed cbiforting and General Coapetence (for 
girls, i= -.48, £< .05) . 

A third issue is whether boys and girls differ in their 
reactions to a given socialization practice. Here, the 
answer seeas -:o be "soitetiaes" . As Table 6 shows, observed 
responsiveness and firmness seea to be aore iaportant for 
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boys than girls* 



Insert Table 6 ahout here 



CooperatioQ and ccapliance aay be an area in which 
siailar outcomes are associated uith different processes* 
Girls* cooperati veaess seems linked uith parental 
responsiveness to affect, while boys* cooperation seems 
linked to unresponsiveness to affect. Specifically for 
girls, attributed parental responsiveness to child upset (as 
measured by the summary index to the Unfinished Stories) is 
positively correlated' to Responds to Mother Directs; for 
boys, the relationship is negative (£s* .61 , £< .01 and 
-.59, £< .10, respectively). In addition, stepwise 
regressions to Coopera tive-Issk Oriented suggest a similar 
pattern in preschool. There, attributed lyi^resp onsiveness 
loads negatively for girls, but positively for boys. 

finally, there is the issue of mean sex differences or 
relative deficits on outcome measures. These were the 
strongest gender differenc-?s found in the present study. As 
Xabie 7 shoys, girls perforied relatively better overall. 
However, the strong difference found by Baumrind (1971) in 
Friendly and Cooperative behavior failed to emerge in this 
samplf'i. 
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Insezt Table 7 aboat here 



Bobustness a£ figldg£ ^fferences. In order to assess 
the reliability of the lean differences reported here, three 
statistical strategies were used. The first, of course, is 
the use of the traditional statistics i and I, which assess 
the likelihood of a given lean difference occurring by 
chance. In addition tc this, two tests of robustness were 
carried out. One was the triaied-^, a technique in which 
the naxiMun and niniaui values in each group are excluded , 
since the value of ^ is sensitive to outliers in the data. 
This statistic has teen cited in the tables whenever 
appropriate. The final test of robustness involved 
bootstrap analyses (£fron and Gong, 1983), a statistical 
strategy in which ccaputing power is used to replace the 
assumptions of distribution underlying traditional 
statistical tests. Twc bootstrap analyses were done, one to 
test the hypothesis that sex differences can arise as an 
artifact of dividing a saaple into two groups', and another 
to diSSQSs "Che stability of differences given the rejection 
of the first hypothesis. 

for the first analysis, groups were foried by randomly 
drawing values from th€ whole sample. As Figure 1 shows, 
this analysis indicated that gender differences in General 
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Coftpetence are very unlDcely tc be a by-product of dividing 
the sanple* 



Insert Figar© 1 about here 



The second analysis (in which the bootstrap saaples were 
drawn fro« the original data separated by gender) indicated 
that the obtained sex differences in General Coipetence are 
quite stable: nore than 667* of the bootstrap exceed 2.0 
(approxinately the .05 level for a saaple of this size) • 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



Siailar analyses indicated a stable sex difference on the 
projective variable Covforts; Inquires (it also exceeded the 
66% nark) , but aore aarginal reliability for Father Firm 
(which fell between £C7i and 6dX) • 

In conclusion, the different estimates of robustness 
pere consistent with one another, and indicate that the 
gender differences found (especially in General Cotapetence) 
ace reliable. 
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Consistent with the conclusions of Baccoby and Jacklin 
(197ti), haccoby and Bv^rtin (1983), and Huston (1983), tha 
present stady found irelatively few differences in parenting 
between aothers and fathers* The differences that did 
eaerga tended to appecr at a fine level of analysis, and 
attenuated as iteis and variables were aggregated. However, 
the gender-linlced differences found here are siailar to 
those reported in other studies and are, aoreover, 
theoretically important in the socialization of competence- 

The findings that aothers are waraer, aors responsive 
to child affect, and acre ccucernad with supervision, while 
fathers stress coape tetiveness and tend to be aore 
authoritarian have been reported in other studies using the 
Child Hearing Practices 0-Sort (Block, 1983) and are 
consistent with the studies reviewed by Huston (1983). 

Soae of these areas eaerge again in analyses of 
differences ay sdx of child. Both parents in this study 
tend to be aore strict, less wara, and less responsive to 
the affect of boys. Scaetiaes (as with the parent aggregate 
Father Fira) one parent preaoainates. These findings, toOr 
are siailar to those reported by other researchers ( 
Bauarind, 1971; Block, 1983; Huston, 1983). 

Froa the point of view of theory, these may' bo aspects 
of parenting that have iaportant consequences for the 
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developaeat of children's ccnpetence* Baunrind (1977) , for 
iastafice, di.<scusses learned helplessness as an unifying 
constructi. In general, she says, parenting practices that 
are both too restrictive and too non-contingent are apt to 
have detriaental iispacts on children's competence, since 
they both result in a learned lack of agency or 
ef f ectiveness« The positive associations found in the 
present saaple betueen parental warnth and responsiveness 
and children's coapeteoce in preschool (Roberts, 1983; 
Roberts and Strayer, in preparation) lay well be due in part 
to the opportunities fcr learniMig social effectiveness that 
such parenting practices provide* 

Learned helplessness may also have a differential 
inpact on boys and girls* Shile uarath and responsiveness 
are iaportant for thi3 sa«ple as a uhole, the evidence 
suggests that boys lay be Bore sensitive to variations in 
these aspects of parenting* Subtler differences in warath 
(as noted in the analysis of the Q-sort items) may therefore 
contribute to the relative deficits in competence shovin by 
boys. In addition, since both sexes showed important 
associations between parents* responses to emotional upset 
and child competence (see Roberts and Strayer, in 
preparation), differental parental responses in this area 
(also noted in the analysis of the Q~sort items) may be 
contributing to boys* relative deficit. 
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The evideace item Bauarind (1971 , 1979) as well as 
others (Huston, 1983) indicates that the relative 
superiority in coipetence shown by girls in preschool is 
reversed by aiddle childhood. For Block (1 983), early 
variations in the areas of socialization reported here (as 
«©11 as ia other areas) are closely linked to these 
■iddle-childhood deficits. If such factors are already 
operating in preschcci (indeed, in infancy) , how is the 
reversal in reaitive ccapetence to be explained? 

Bauarind (1971) suggests that age-appropria to 
co«petencies in preschool are expectad of girls no less than 
boys. With both ganders experiencing basic socialization 
pressures for coipetence, early differences in parental 
tadrath, anrasiveness , and responsiveness to upset Bight 
produce the relative deficits in boys» social functioning 
seen in Bauarind (1971) as well as in the present study. 
Deficits in social skills would in turn affect other aspects 
of coapetence (see «atas et al., 1979, for an example of the 
interaction between social and task-oriented coaipetencies) . 
However, by oiddle childhood the socialization forces 
discussed by Block (especially those that Result in less 
interaction with the environnent and aore surveillance by 
adul^;s) would produce the relative deficits in girls' 
coapetence »een then. 

I 
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In conclusion, the gender-lin Iced differences in 
socialization seen in the present saapla are siailar to 
those found by other researchers and are of the sort that 
aay adversely affect keys social skills relative to girls. 
These deficits in social skills nay then affect other 
aspects of overall functioning, producing the relative 
superiority of girls is General CoMpetence that was found. 
Despite this superiority, sooe of the socialization trends 
discussed by Block (1983) seen to be present in this sasple. 
These trends Hay eventually produce the realarenrenrencits 
in coapetence shown by girls in middle childhood. 
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Table 1. Sex-cf-parent differences cn individual itans fron the Child 
Beaxiug Practices Q-Sort, 



Item 



Mean 



Mothers SMihiiBi 



I feel that it is good for a child tc 
play oonpetitive games. 

I think a child should ba enoour^qed 
to do things better than others. 

I make sure I know vhere zoy dtdld is 
and «ihat he is doing. 

I believe it is unwise to let children 
play a lot by thenselfs without 
superviaion fron grouDrqps. 

X beHsve that too ttueh affection and 
tenderness can harm or vfivihm a child. 

I believe that spolfiing and criticism 
makes ny child is^Tcove. 

I scBOBtimes tease and make fun of ny 
child. 

I encourage child to talk about his 
troubles. 

I watch closely what ny cdiild eats and 
when>he eats* 

I prefer that my chUd not try things if 
there is a chance he will fail. 

I give child a good many duties and 
family responsibilities. 



3.4 
2.7 
6.3 
3.7 

1.2 
1.5 
2.6 
6.3 
5.5 
2.4 
3.3 



4.8 

3.5 
5.6 
2.7 

1.7 
2.8 
3^5 
5.7 
4.7 
1.9 
4.0 



<.001 
.028 
.037 
.018 

.051 
<.001 
.042 
.092 
.062 
.058 
.049 
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BEST copy MAmu 



ERIC 



Table 2. Sex-of -parent by se:»9f -child interactions on individual itans from 
the Child Bearing Prac±ices Q-Sort. «i 



It€DI 



Means 



Mothers Fathers 
girls beys - girls boys 



I respect child's opinions and 6.0 6.2 6.5 5.5 .024 
encourage him to 33,;pxess them. 

I instruct ny child not to get 2.8 1.8 2.3 3.0 .013 
dirty vbile he is playing. 

I thinlc children mxat learn 1.6 io3 1.5 2.0 .073 
early not to czy. 

I don't allow my child to tease 4.5 3.5 3.7 4.3 .051 
or play tricks on others. 
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Table 3. Correlations between Child Hearing Practice Q-^Drt itans 
^ff ^aai 'ii p i ^ no az]d £)brasivenes£« 



fathers iDothers 



43. 


I have strictr wBll-establisbed rules for 
TOf child. 






58. 


iftien I am angry with we/ child > I Let him 
know it* 


.35* 


.03 


64. 


I believe that scolding and critician nakes 
xny child Improve. 


.42** 


.12 


38. 


I talk it over and reason with nay child 
when- he misbehaves. 


-.42** 


-.17 



* p < .10 
** p < .05 



BEST copy mmij 
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TabLs4. Mothers^ and fathers^ 
(befara aggregation). 



scores on family interaction measures 



Sovzroa 


Variable 


Means 
Mothers Fathers 


E 


aelf'^r^xart 


Warmth 


76.7 


77.4 


ns 




inucUiVea as parKxt 


44.2 


56.8 






Eacpuragea BBOtional 










Expression 


75.1 


69.7 


rs 




Strict 


44.9 


48.3 


ns 


observation 


latmsafstm with CttLId 


7.1 


6.2 


ns 




RaspcnsivB 


56.4 


56.1 


na 




Directs (total) 


2.2 


1.9 


ns 




Firm (lag) 


22.3 


18.4 


na 




CSiild cxxqplies (lagX 


56.9 


50.2 


ns 


projective 


CcDtfortSr inquires 


1.7 


1.6 


ns 




Responds pragmatically 


2.8 


3c6 


ns 




£Sn£oTOe8 


1.3 


1.2 


ns 




XablM Sm Stte-of<-cfail4 diffteonoM on fasily interaction omaxm, 



Itm/ V)uciabls 



Meaoi 



girls boyi 



E 



Child RMzlncr 



—J 
CD 



Uj >^ 

— ' Cl. 

crj 

>- 

o 
o 

»— 

1^ 

LU 
CO 



ObMrvaticn 
Projective 





2-9 


4.1 


.005 


I b«lim tfaBt a Gfaild ataouLi b« 3a«i 


1,5 


2.0 


.030 


I find •CB» o£ ny ^aab— L 


6.1 


5.3 


.038 


I 1st w child ndw sboy flad.iiia» far 
111 11^1 r 


5.5 


4.7 


.Old 


I aaqpact a gnct daal of ny diild* 


3.4 


4.3 


.060 


X taad to fpoil sqr ohild. 


3.5 


2.5 

« 

> 


.037 




6.0 

ve w 


5e4 


.071 


X laanm atxict, will mtwhl i ■hurl rules 
for ay chiM. 


3.6 


4.5 


.013 


X tfaSMtwi pwiiilBuL iDon often 

♦■Hart T icfcLUftllV CCLiM it- 


5.0 


4.0 ' 


.054 


hBV« eeczets fioB their: pertnts* 


2.5 


3.3- 


.004 


X »«i:jui'i>3e ay child to be curinne, 


6.6 


6.1 


.080 


X belies fn pmiiing a child hi 
is good and think it gets better 
results then punishing him \4haa be is 

1 -a _ 


6.0 


5.5 


.091 


X try to keep ay child frcn fi^iting. 


S.2 


4.8 


.094 


FSathar Fim 


-.74 


1,29 


.047 



OcnfortSf inquires 



.58 .31 
5.3 5.0 



ERIC 



^ „ 

s. vsloas in parentbaaes are for a trianad t analysis 



(.091)' 

.027 
(.048) 



T&blo 6» Correlations betMeen aggregated measures o£ parenting and 
child ocnpetenoe. 



Parenting 



Father Firm 
Mother Firm 
Father Responsive 
Mother Responsive 



*♦ £<,05 
£< .01 



General Congetenoe 
boys girls 



• 68** 
.44 

.90*** 
.62** 



.12 
.29 
.21 
.18 
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Table 7. Gender diffenencas an measures of ocnnpetenoe 



Aggregate Measure 

V 


girls 


ns^ 

beys 


E 


£ (trial} 


General Ooo^petsnce 


XeO 








E99 Starength^ 


70 


64 


ns 




Peer Gcnpetenoe^ 


69 


60 


.085 


.189 


r to criterion 


.56 


• 3H 


.076 


.054 


. b 
Purposive 


74 


66 






Socriigible 


68 


68 


ns 




Socially Effective 


63 


48 


.013 


.008 




76 


58 


.006 


.014 


OcyJ(3erative^ '-CCaak Oriented 


.7 


-i;i 


ns 




Ptlendly^ 


70 


65<^> 


ns 




Oooperati^^ 


66 


63<^> 


ns 




Aohieveooent Oriented 


72 


53(2) 


.006 


.008 


PPVT 


114 


109 


ns 





Note: £ val\ies are £can a pooled t -test. £ (trim) values are fron 

a trinned t analysis, a test of robustness in ^^hich ths miniinm 
and maxiinum values t£!e deleted from each gioup. Aggregates sun 
the measures listed under tbenu 

(1) Baunrix^ (1971) reports g> b, p<.01 

(2) Baumrind (1971) reports g> b, p<.10 

b. FroQ Batimdnd (1971) a. fxxxa iCaters, Wippnanr and Sroufe (1979) 
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Figure Captions 



Figure 1 . Bootstrap values of t for General Competence; 10,000 samples 
drawn from the data as a single set. 

Figure 2 . Bootstrap va3,ues of t for General Competence; 10,000 samples 
drawn from the data divided by sex of child. 
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